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Original Criticisin, Ke. 


LITERARY CHEATS, AND PLAGIARISTS, AND THE 
CANT OF CRITICISM. 
i 

“Credulity and imposture seem to have been coeval with 
mankind; and they will, doubtless, continue inseparable 
eompanions to the end of time. What age, what country 
has not produced knaves to invent, and fools to believe.” 
Anon. 


The recent detection, or alleged detection, of the impos- 
ture practised upon the literary public by an individual 
named John Dunn Hunter, who has published Travels in 
North America, has induced us to dedicate a few editorial 
remarks in the present Kaleidoscope to the subject of Lite- 
tary Imposters and Plagiarists, whose temporary success 
is humiliating to criticism, and discreditable to literature. 

There are two description of litcrary impostors, who, 
although they both merit the reprobation of all men of 
candour and honour, nevertheless merit our contempt in 
very different degrees. The first, who struts in borrowed 
plumes, is the plagiarist who would pass off to the world 
the works or inventions of another man as hisown. We 
have so often expressed our contempt for this kind of 
cheat, that we have no epithets left to convey the disgust 
with which we regard him. He isa thief in the first in- 
stance, and a liar in the second. 

The other description of literary cheat has something 
of a redeeming feature in his composition. He is not like 
the plagiarist, a vain fool as well as an arrant knave. He 
sacrifices his personal vanity to his whim or interest, by 
ascribing to others the reputation which belongs to him- 
elf. Of this description was that extraordinary and un- 
paralleled eecentric George Psalmanazar, whose literary 
hoax is thus noticed by un intelligent author :—** But of 
all the deceivers by whom the world hath been cheated, 
there never, surely, wis a more consummate master of his 
art than George Psalmanazar! Other impostors owed 
much of their success to the people they had to deal with ; 
but this man carried on a system of artifice and falsehood 
for half a century together, undetected to the last, and 
this, in an unenlightened age, among a sensible and dis- 
cerning people, imposing even on the learned themselves ; 
so that it may be truly said, not only the multitude, but 
the ‘knowing ones,’ were taken in.” 

Although the history of this singular character must be 
familiar to many of the readers of the Kaleidoscope, we 
shall notice it very briefly, for the information of those who 
may never have heard of a man who most penitently con- 
fessed his imposture in his last will and testament, dated 
1752,0.S. From ghis minute detail of his singular life 
we can gather nothing respecting his family, whose name 
(for that of Psalmanazar was assumed) was studiously 
coneealed, as well as the place of his own birth. It was 
strongly presumed from his dialect that he was a French- 
man, but the point is of very little consequence, and if it 
were otherwise, it would not admit of a satisfactory solu- 
tion, as he had travelled so much on the Continent, and 
acquired so many languages, that the most learned men 
in England could not discover the secret, which he did not 
chooee to reveal. At school he had heard the Jesuits talk 
much of the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the 
Kest Ivdies, China, and Japan; and this, perhaps, firs 











gave him the idea of this systematic imposture, which 
he afterwards pursued for many years without detec- 
tion, although not without exciting occasional suspicion. 
Psalmanazar was, in every sense of the word, a vagabond, 
who preferred a life of indolent variety to the monotony of 
settled industrious habits. To avoid the necessity of bo- 
dily drudgery, he must, however, have endured no small 
portion of mental labour, as his life was one continued lie, 
from the beginning to the end ; and his invention was per- 
petually on the rack to avoid detection. He passed him- 
self off, for a long time, as a native of Japan, converted to 
Christianity; and ia order to keep up the character, he 
actually fabricated a new language and grammar, and 
mode of writing, with an original division of the year into 
twenty months, and a new religion: and all these mere 
inventions of his own brain he gave-to the world in his 
history of the Island of Formosa. The better to perpe- 
tuate the delusion, he habituated himself to living upon 
raw flesh, roots, and herbs. 

In London, which was the scene of his peregrinations, 
when scarcely twenty vears of age he translated the Church 
Catechism into his Formosan language, and presented a 
copy to the Bishop of London, who depesited it amongst 
his other curious manuscripts. 

He was afterwards sent to Oxford, where a tutor was 
assigned him; and great respect was paid to the learned 
and pious Formosan. 

We must now take our leave of Psalmanazar, in order 
to notice another literary impostor of modern times, whose 
manceuvres will probably be still fresh in the recollection 
of a majority of our readers. 

The next place in the order of literary impostors of 
modern days, must be awarded to Mr. William Henry 
Ireland, whose singular account of his fabrication of the 
** Shakspeare Manuscripts,” as they were styled, may be 
seen most minutely detailed in an interesting volume of 
his Confessions, written by himself, after his imposture 
had succeeded as fully as the most sanguine literary hoaxer 
could wish. As this work is ef recent date, and is well 
known to all the literary world, we shall advert to it very 
briefly. Mr. Ireland, who, although very young, was 
quite an enthusiast in black letter learning, having con- 
ceived the design of taking in all the connoisseurs, literati, 
and antiquarians of the age, by repeated experiments 
and unwearied patience, contrived to give to writing 
ink and paper all the marks of age which old father 
Time imparts to the worm-eaten literature of years gone 
by. Having succeeded completely to his mind in pre- 
paring his machinery, he soon produced a number of ma- 
nuscripts of the Shakspearean age, all of which were re- 
ceived as precious original relics, by some of the most 
learned men of the age. Our aspiring youth did not stop 
here; but ke actually wrote a play, called Vortigen, which 
was acted to an overflowing audience, at Drury-lane The- 
atre. The prologue, written by Sir J. B. Burgess, Bart, 
in allusion to this newly-discovered prize, says, 

« From deep oblivicn snatch’d, this play appears, 
It claims respect since Shakspeare’s name it bears 5 
That name the source of wonder and delight, 
Toa fair hearing has at least a right. 
We ask no more; wiih you the judgment lies, 
No forgeries escape your piercing eyes.” 
We shall only state one further circumstance to show 














how completely successful Mr. Ireland's hoax must have 
been. The late learned scholar and critic, Dr. Parr, speak~ 
ing of the supposed Shakspeare Manuscripts, in the 
presence of young Ireland, who had fabricated them, 
exclaimed, ** Sir, we have very fine passages in our churck 
service, and our Litany abounds with beauties; but here, 
Sir, here is a man who has distanced us all!” For fur 
ther details of this very clever imposture, we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Ireland's Confessions, from which we 
derived no small share of merriment, at the expense of 
learned prigs, and dugmatical connoisseurs. We shall now 
descend from the higher class of literary impostors, to 
notice a more ignoble tribe of quacks, who, with little or 
No pretensions to knowledge or literature, have introduced 
themselves to the world as travellers in countries they never 
visited ; thus misleading the public, and subjecting to sus- 
picion the most faithful narratives of future travellers. 

John Dunn Hunter, the evidences of whose imposture 
we shall append to this editerial preface, appearg to be 
about as respectable a character as his predecessor Dame 
berger, who flourished about twenty years before him.® 
The seat of the romance of the former, was Africa, that of 
the latter, America. His work is of modern date, pub- 
lished, we believe, within the lust two years. It professes 
to be ** Memoirs of the Captivity of the Author among the 
Indians of North America, from Childhood to the age of 
Nineteen, with Anecdotes, descriptive of their Manners 
and Customs; to which is added, some Acgount of the 
Soil, Climate, and Vegetable Productions, of the Terri- 
tory westward of the Mississippi.”’ 

The peregrinations of this ideal traveller, commencing 
with his earliest infancy, are carried down to that period 
at which, as he informs his readers, ** he assumed the ha- 
bits of civilized life.” Are we to understand by this in- 
timation, that lying is one of the habits of civilized 
life ?—seeing, that the moment this gentleman of lively 
imagination associated with Furopeans instead of sa- 
vages, from that moment he began his career of lying, 
which has been pretty successful, as his book has been 
much read and commented upon. 

We shall now ae to lay before our readers the evi- 
dence upon which Hunter has been denounced as an im- 
postor, merely premising that the North American Re- 
view is a work of unquestionable talent, research, and 
respectability. (To be continued next week) 


JOHN DUNN HUNTER,—A LITERARY CHEAT, 
— 


(From the Boston Daily Advertiser,) 


Our readers will recollect the narrative of this 

ublished two or three years ago, in which he describe, 

imself as having lived from his infancy among the In- 
dians, far in the west, and in which is given an elaberate 
account of the manners, characteristics, and habits of the 
Indian tribes. In the number of the North American Re- 
view, just published, is a very able articfe (writt en, as we 
understand, by a gentleman who holds a high station in 
the west) on the languages, character, and condition of the 
Indians, in which Hunter's work is examined,and proved, 
in the most conclusive manner, to be u fabrication, I¢ 
may be observed, also, that this imposture has been re- 
ceived in England, and Hunter's work has been lauded 


*® We had prepared a brief notice on the subjeet of Dam. 
berger’s imposition, which we shall reserve for next week, 








when we shal! resume the subject of literary cheats, &e, 
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there as one of authority and truth. After some general | is his account of the name ne assumed. * While with the 
arguments and remarks in proof of the fabrication, the | Indians, they had given me the name of Hunter, because 





reviewer proceeds as follows : 

« Mr. John Dunn Hunter is one of the boldest im 
tors that has appeared in the literary world since the days 
of Psalmanazer. His book, however, is without the in- 

enuity and learning which, like redeeming qualities, ren- 
Se the history of Formosa an object of rational curiosity. 
It is a worthless fabrication, and, in this respect, beneath 
the dignity of criticism ; compiled, no doubt, by sume pro- 
fessional book-maker, partly from preceding accounts, and 
rtly from the invention of Hunter. Our only motive tor 
ntroducing the work into this article is, that by exposing 
80 gross an imposition, the public may be set upon its 
guard for the future, and not give credit to tales supported 
neither by intrinsic nor extrinsic evidence. The letters 
which we shail presently inuruduce place beyond doubt the 
imposture of Hunter. ¥ ‘ 

** We shill close this part of our subject, by submitting 
the following testimony in confirmation of our statement 
respecting the imposture of Hunter. Of General Clark, 
the companion of Lewis in their adventurous journey to 
the Pacitic Occan, formerly governor of Mississippi, and 
now superiutendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis, it is 
unnecessary to speak. His character is too well known to 
require any encuinium from us. He writes as follows: 

‘ St. Louis, September 3, 1824. 

«Sin,—In answer to your inquiries respecting the man who 
eulls himself Hunter, I have no hesitation in stating that he 
isan impostor. Many of the most important circumstances 
mentioned by him are, to my certain knowledge, barefaced 
Yalsehoods. It is not possible he could have lived with the 
tribes he mentions, and gone through with the scenes he de- 
acribes, Without sume knowledge of him aud of his history 
having reached me, * WILLIAM CLaRX.’ 

** The next leiter is from Mr. Vasques, sub-agent for 
the Kansas. He is an intelligent man, a Spaniard by 
descent, and well acquainted with the Indians in that 
county. He accompanied Pike in his journey to the in- 


ternal provinces. 
* St. Louts, September 3, 1825. 

*Sin,—I have received your note of yesterday. In answer 
@o the inquiries contained therein, I can say, that I have been 
engaged in trade with ghe Kansas tribe of Indians nineteen 
years, between the years 1796 and 1824, and, that, during the 
whole of that time, there was no white man a prisoner, of any 
age or description, among them, nor do I believe that such a 
eircumstanee hus occurred for the last thirty years. 

* Banonat Vasguas.’ 

The writer of the next letter, Major Choteau, has per- 
haps more knowledge of the UOsages than any other man 

iving. 
ne ‘ St. Louts, September 3, 1825. 

*Sia,—In answer to your favour, I have the honour to state, 
thut my wequaintauce with the Osages has been since 1776 to 
this duy, in the capacity of a trader, agent, or otherwise, and 
that, during that period, there never was any white boy living 
or brought up by them. { can further add, that had this cir- 
eumstance happened, it could nut but have come tomy know- 
ledge. *P. Cmoreav.’ 

*¢ One more letter, written by Mr. Dunn, a member of 
the Missouri Legislature, shall close this rey of our tes- 
tinony. Tiis was ihe gentleman, it will be recollected, 
whom Hunter stwutes to have been bis _ patron and 
frend, and from whom he was named, after his return, as 
a mark of gra eful affection. We will only add, that our 

rsonal inquiries of the most respectable inhabitants at 

Sape Giradeau, where Hunter says he was so long at 
school, satisfies us, that no such person, ashe describes 
hnnself to have been, was, uhder any name, ever known 


here. 
= * Cape Giradeau, September 4, 1825. 

‘Sin, —I have the honour to state, in answer to your in- 
quirics on the subject, that I have never known such a person 
as John Dunn Hunter, the reputed author of Memoirs of a 
Captivity among the Osage Jadians, between the years 1804 
and 1820. J have veea a resident em the vicinity of this place 
for the last twenty years, during which time I have never 
beard of a person, bearlag the same name with mnyself, in this 
eountry. Lam, therefore, coafident that the author alluded 
to Is av impostor, and that ghe work issued under his name 
isa fiction, miogs probably the labour of an individuai, who 
has never seer the various tribes of Indians of whoin he 
epeaks. 

‘oan further etate, that I have known no man of the 
name of Wyatt, iu this country, who seems to have been 
metitioned as One of (ie Tvicuds of Hunter. Joun Dunn’ 

** ‘The facts exliiliced in these letters need no comment. 
With every advent ge for knowing the reality, it is not 
posible for the autiors of them to mistake in so plain a 


Matter. It should be kept in mind, that it was among the 
Osage and Ka:eas indians that unter represents he years 
of lis euptivity cui dy i have beso following 
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of my expertness and success in the chase; I, therefore, 
determined on retaining that as my patronymic. And, as 
Mr. John Dunn, a gentleman of high respectability, of 
Cape Giradeau county, state of Missouri, had treated me 
in every respect more like a brother or son, than any other 
individual had, since my association with the white people, 
I adopted his for that of my distinctive, and have since 
been known by the name of John Dunn Hunter.’ In the 
same connexion he mentions having passed several weeks 
at school, in the neighbourhood of Cape Giradeau. 

** We have thought it our duty to make this exposition 
to the public, because Hunter's book has gained consi- 
derable popularity, and because it is highly important 
that, if we cannot advance, we should not, at least, go 
backward in our knowledge of the history and character 
of the Indians. The world has been amused with fable 
and fiction enough on this subject, and it is time now to 
look for facts, or be contented with the small stock that 
exists. Besides, we have, like other persons, we presume, 
an inherent aversion to being imposed on, and feel it to be 
acemand of justice, that any person guilty of so gross a 
fabrication, and so impudent a breach of good faith to the 
public, should be held up to open reprobation.” 


t Hunter's Narrative, Life of the Author, p. 134. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


—> 
(From ‘A Tour through Germany, tn 1824.”) 





(Continued from our last.) 


Even in the drama, most English readers judge of 
Schiller only from the Rubbers, a boyish production, 
which gave, indeed, distinct promise of the fruit that was 
to come, but is no more a sample of Schiller than Titus 
Andronicus would be of Shakspeare. It is impossible to 
form any idea of the German dramatist without knowing 
his Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, The Bride of Messina, 
and, higher than them all, his Wallenstein. It was an 
unworthy tribute to living genius to select Géethe’s Jphi- 
genia for the opening of the new theatre in Berlin; for, 
high and multifarious as Gécthe’s merits are, Schiller 
will always remain the great national dramatic poet of Ger- 
many. Before his time, her tragic muse had seldom risen 
above mediocrity ; and ages will probably elapse before 
another appear to raise her to the same honours. When- 
ever a tragedy of Schiller was to be performed, J never 
found an empty theatre in any corner of Germany. More- 
over, on such occasions, the theatre is not crowded with 
the usual play-going loungers, who spend a couple of 
hours in a box, because they have nothing else to do: 
the audience consists chicfly of respectable citizens, who 
feel much more truly what nature and passion are than 
the ribboned aristocracy of Berlin or Vienna. Schiller 
purstted his genius by studying Shakspeare; apd it is 
wonderful how little an Englishman regrets Drury-lane, 
or Covent-garden, when Madame Schréder, at Vienna, 
plays Lady Macbeth in Schiller’s translation. We can- 
not be surprised that Shakspeare is admired; but, at 
least, we owe our gratitude to those who have introduced 
him to a people more able to appreciate his excellence 
than any other except ourselves ; and that, too, in a dress 
which, from the affinity of the languages, when in the 
hands of such men as Wieland and Schiller, Schlegel and 
Boss, impairs so little the original form. Instead of 
sneering at the German drama, we should be inclined to 
favour it from the fact, that it is the drama of a people who 
worship at the altar of our unequalled dramatist with as 
much heart-felt devotion as any believer among us. Shake 
speare would seem to have been bestowed upon us, at once 
to maintain the supremacy of our country, and to teach us 
humility by the reflection, that it was given to no other 
wo follow his course ;—a comet hung in our sky to be 
gazed on, and wondered at, by us in common with the 
rest of the world; but as far beyond our reach, though 
blazing in our zinith, as to those who caught his more 
distant rays. Of the Weimar aages and poets, Gicthe 
lone survives; and he, after the others, has sung the 





dirge over Hirder, and Wieland, and Schiller: ** his tune- 
ful brethren all are fled ;"” but, lonely as he now is in the 
world of genius, it could be less justly said of him than 
of any other man, that he, 
“* neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest ;” 
for no living author, at least of Germany, can boast of so 
long and brilliant a career. At once a man of genius and 
a man of the world, Géethe has made his way as an accom- 
plished courtier no less than as a great poet. He has spent 
in Weimar more than one half of his prolific life, the 
object of enthusiastic admiration to his countrymen ; 
honoured by sovereigns, to whom his muse has never been 
deficient in respect ; the friend of his prince, who esteems 
him the first man on earth; and caressed by all the ladies 
of Germany, to whose reasonable service he has devoted 
himeelf from his youth upwards. It is only necessary to 
know what Géethe still is, in his easy and friendly mo- 
ments, to conceive how justly the universal voice describes 
him as having been in person, manners, and talents, a 
captivating man. He is now seventy-four years old, yet 
his tall imposing form is little bent by years; the lofty 
open brow retains all its dignity, and even the eye has 
not lost much of its fire. The effects of age are chiefly 
perceptible in an occasional indistinctness of articulation. 
Much has been said of the jealousy with which he guards 
his literary reputation, and the haughty reserve with 
which this jealousy is alleged to surround his intercourse. 
Those who felt it so must either have been persons whose 
own reputation rendered him cautious in their presence, 
or whose doubtful intentions laid him under still more 
unpleasant restraints; for he sometimes shuts his door, 
and often his mouth, from the dread of being improperly 
put into books. His conversation is unaffected, gentle- 
manly, and entertaining: in the neatness and point of his 
expression, no less than in his works, the first German 
classic, in regard of language, is easily recognized. He 
has said somewhere, that he considered himself to have 
acquired only one talent, that of writing German. He 
manifests no love of display, and least of all in his favourite 
studics. It is not uncommon, indeed, to hear people say, 
that they did not find in Géethe’s conversation any striking 
proof of the genius which animates his writings; but 
this is as it should be. There are few more intolerable 
personages than those who, having once acquired a repu- 
tation for cleverness, think themselves bound never to open 
their mouths without saying something which they take to 
to be smart or uncommon. The approach of age, and 
certain untoward circumstances which wounded his vanity, 
have at length driven Goethe into retirement. He spends 
the winter in Weimer; but no man is less seen. Buried 
among his books and engravings, makiag himself master 
of every thing worth reading in German, Eaglish, French, 
and Italian, he has bid adieu to worldly pleasures and 
gaieties, and even to much of the usual intercourse of 
society. Not long ago, he attended a concert, given at 
Court, in honour of a birth-day. He was late. When he 
entered the room, the music instantly ceased ; all forgot 
court and princes to gather round Géethe, and the Grand 
Duke himself advanced to lead up his old friend. For 
nearly five years he has deserted the theatre, which used 
to be his greatest glory. By the weight of his reputation 
and directorship he had established such a despotism, 
that the spectators would have deemed it treason to 
applaud before Géethe had given from his box the signal 
of approbation. Yet a dog and a woman could drive him 
from the theatre and the world. Most people know the 
French melo drame, The Forest of Bondy, or the Dog of 
St. Aubry. The piece became a temporary favourite in 
Germany, as well as in France; for it was something new 
to see a mastiff play the part of a tragic hero. An attempt 
was made to have it represented in Weimar. Géethe, who 
after the death of Schiller, reigned absolute monarch of 
the theatre, resisted the design with vehemence; he 
esteemed it a profanation of the stage, which he and bis 
brethren had raised to the rank of the purest ip Gesmany 
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that it should be polluted by dumb men, noisy spectacle, | 


and the barkings of a mastiff, taught to pull a bell by 
tying s sausage to the bell-rope. But his opposition was 
in vain: the principal actress insisted that the piece should 
be performed, and this lady has long possessed peculiar 
sources of influence over the Grand Duke. The dog 
made his début, and Géethe his exit: the latter imme- 
diately resigned the direction of the theatre, which he has 
never since entered, and took advantage of this good pre- 
text to withdraw into the more retired life he has since 
led. Géethe stands pre-eminent above all his countrymen 
in versatility and universality of genius. There are few 
departments which he has not attempted, and in many 
he has gained the first honours. There is no mode of the 
lyre through which he has not run; song, epigram, ode, 
elegy, ballad, opera, comedy, tragedy, the lofty epic, and 
that anomalous production of the German Parnassus, the 
civie epic (Liingerliche epos) which, forsaking the deeds 
of heroes and the fates of nations, sings in sounding hex- 
ameters the simple lives and loves of citizens and farmers. 
Yct the Muses have been far from monopolizing the 
talents of this indefatigable man; as they were the first 
to be, so are they still the favourites of his genius: but 
he has coquetted with numberless rivals, and mineralogy, 
criticism on the fine arts, biography and topography, sen- 
timental and philosophical novels, optics and comparative 
anatomy, have all employed his pen. His lucubrations 
in the sciences have not commanded either notice or 
admiration; to write well on every thing it is not enough 
to take an interest in every thing. It is in the fine arts, 
in poetry as an artist, in painting and sculptor as a critic, 
that Giethe justifies the fame which he has accumulated 
for nearly fifty years; for his productions in this depart- 
ment contain an assemblage of dissimilar excellencies 
which none of his countrymen can produce, though indi- 
vidually they might be lied or surpassed. Faust 
alone, a poem which only a German can thoroughly feel 
or understand, is manifestly the production of a genius 
quite at home in every thing with which poetry deals, 
and master of all the styles which poetry can adopt. 
Tasso deserves the name of a drama only because it is in 
dialogues, and it becomes intolerably tiresome when 
declaimed by actors ; but it is, from beginning to end, a 
stream of the richest and purest poetry. It is an old story, 
that his first celebrated work, Werter, turned the heads 
of all Germany: young men. held themselves bound to 
fall in love with the wives of their friends, and then blow 
out their own brains! It is averred that consummations 
of this sort actually took place. 

The public admiration of the young author, who could 
paint with such force, was still warm when he gave them 
that most spirited sketch, Gortz of Berlichingen, or the 
Tron Hand, a picture of the feudal manners of their fore- 
fathers. The reading an@ writing world immediately 
threw themselves into this new channel, and German 
presses and German stages groaned beneath the knights, 
the abbots, the battles, and the banquets of the fifteenth 





century. Like every man of original genius, he had 


novelty in his favour, and, like every successful adven- 
turer in what is new. he was followed by a host of worth- 
less imitators and insipid mannerists. The regular novels 
of Goethe are of a very questionable sort. The vivacity 
of his imagination and fineness of feeling supply good 
individual pictures and acute remarks; but they cannot 
be praised either for incident or character. They are often 
gained, too, with the degradation to which he unfortu- 
nately reduces love, where liking and vice follow fast 
apon eachother. The Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Meister, 
for instance, is a very readable book, in so far as it con- 
tains a great deal of acute and eloquent criticism ; but 
who would purchase the criticism even of Géethe at the 
expense of the licentiousness of incident and pruriency of 
description, with which the book teems? He now devotes 
himeelf chiefly to philosophical and critical disquisitions 


oa the fine arts. 
[To be contiamed§ 








The Philanthropist. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AT 
NEW LANARK. 
BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


(Continued from our lastd 





APPEND)X. 

Every substance belongs to one of three great divisions 
called kingdoms, viz. 

The Animal ag cee 

The Vegetable Kingdom ; and 

The Mineral Kingdom. 

Now, I will tell you how you can generally find out 
to which kingdom any thing be! — 

ANIMALS change, live, move of themselves, and (most 
of them, if not all) think. 

VEGETABLES change, live, (cannot move of them- 
selves, and are not supposed to think.) 

MINERALS change, (do not live, therefore cannot die 
or fade, and cannot, any more than vegetables, move of 
themselves, or think.)* 

Therefore, animals, vegetables, and minerals, or all 

b hange; animals and vegetables change and 
live; animals change, live, move of themselves, and think. 


IL—HOW ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND MINERALS, 
CHANGE. 

All substances are continually changing, either slowly 
or quickly ; sometimes increasing ; sometimes decreasing ; 
sometimes with little or no change that we can perceive ; 
sometimes by means of an instant and complete change. 
When animals or vegetables change, so as to increase in 
size, we say they grow. 

When an animal is born, it is smaller than it will be 
after it has lived some time. It continues to increase in 
size, or to grow; sometimes only for some hours; somce- 
times for many gg till it has attained its full size. 
Still, however, the different particles of the animal con- 
tinue moving about, and becoming altered ; and the whole 
body and appearance becomes changed, but slowly. Ani- 
mals grow so slowly, that we cannot see them growing ; 
but we see, after some time, that they have become larger, 
and that their appearance has become altered. 

Vegetables begin to grow from a seed, or from a root, 
when this seed or root is put into the earth, or so-netimes 
when it is merely put into water. Some parts of vege- 
tables grow upwards; those are the parts we see; some 
downwards into the earth, and these are called roots. 
Vegetables grow in general more quickly than animals; 
but still they scarcely ever grow so quickly, that we can 
see them growing.—Most vegetables grow during the hot 
months of the ate ana cease to grow, and even lose part 
of their growth, in winter. The particles a vegetable is 
made of, move about in it, and become gradually altered, 
as well as those of an animal. Some vegetables grow 
much larger than any animals. 

Minerals change, as well as animals and vegetables, 
but in a very different manner to these, and very much 
slower, often without seeining to change at all. Some of 
them, however, become many thousand times larger than 
any animal or vegetable. The whole body of the earth, 
so far as we know, is composed of minerals, which have 
been changing for a very long time. 

There are a very great many more mineral substances 
in the earth than animal or vegetable substances ; for ani- 
mal and vegetable substances grow merely on the surface 
of the earth, whereas the earth itself is probably made of 
mineral substances. 

IIl.—HOW ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES LIVE. 

You have just been told, that animals, vegetables, and 
minerals are continually changing,—sometimes growin 
larger, sometimes becoming less; but you know that ani- 
mals and vegetables grow quite in a different way trom 
minerals. First of all, they grow quicker; then, animals 
cannot grow unless they are fed, nor vegetables unless 
they are planted. Then again, animals and vegetables 
grow larger for a certain time ; then they continue nearly 
the same size; then they become less and less vigorous, 
till at last they always change completely, and become 








what we call dead. The animal does nut move about 
then, nor take food, as it used to do; the vegetable does 
Not grow in the warm months, and lose its growth in the 
cold ones, as it used to do; It falls to the ground; and | 
the roots and branches of the dead vegetable, and the 


© These divisions and definitions are given, not-because 
they were considered the most critically correet that could 








but use they were thought to be simple, and | 


be * 
easy of application. 


body of the dead aninal, gradually fall to pieces, and mix 
with the minerals and vegetables around them, and 
change along with them. 

Now, this way in which animals and vegetables change 
till they die, is called diving ; and the sudden change they 
all undergo, when they no longer continue this mode of 
existence, is called death. Minerals do not grow in this 
way for a time, and then change suddenly; therefore, 
minerals do not live or die. 

Animals cannot live without eating food, which is either 
an animal, vegetable, or mineral substance, chiefly a vege- 
table one; nor without drawing in and breathing out the 
air with which the earth is surrounded. If they are with- 
out food or air, for a short time, almost all animals will 
die. This food, and this air, must be proper for the ani- 
mal, or he cannot live either. Some animals eat one kind 
of food, and some another. Each different species of ani- 
mals requires different kinds of food to keep it alive. Some 
kinds of air, too, would kill an animal, if he were to 
breathe them : these are sometimes found a little below the 
surface of the earth. But the air which surrounds the 
earth is, almost everywhere, fit for breathing; only it is 
better in one place than another. 

Part of the togd an animal eats mixes with the particles 
of the body of the animal g and the air the animal breathes 
takes away some of these particles. These particles are 
thus continually in motion, so as gradually to change the 
animal. Most animals have blood, which is red in some, 
and white in others. It moves about in the body of the 
animal as long as it lives. Ifa severe blow or stab pie. 
vent these things from going on, the animal is killed. 

Some anitnals do not live for one day ; others live for 
about 200 years.. We do not know what is the longest 
time some animals may live. 

Vegetables cannot live, any more than animals, without 
food, nor without air, Their roots receive nourishment 
from the ground, or from water, and this nourishment is 
circulated all over the vegetable. The other parts of the 
vegetable, particularly the leaves, are acted upon by the 
air which surrounds it, 80 that circulation is continually 
going on throughout the vegetable. Some vegetables re- 
quire one kind of ground, and some another. Some vege- 
tables live only one summer, and these are called annuals ; 
some live longer probably than any animals; some are 
said to have lived about 1000 years. 

If a vegetable be cut in two, that part which remaine 
in the ground generally continues to live, and the other 
part dies. 

Some animals and vegetables can only live ia warm 
countries, and some few only in cold ones. 


1II.—HOW ANIMALS MOVE AND THINK. 


Some animals move on land, and some in water. Most 
land animals move about by means of feet, which they put 
forwards and backwards as they please. A few land ani- 
mals move without feet, by dfawing their bodies together, 
and then stretching them out again. Some land animals 
can move about in the air, without touching the land, by 
means of wings, with which they continue to strike the 
air, as long as they wish to move about. Water animals 
move about in the water by means of fins, which are grisly 
substances, which they can move at pleasure, so as to 
answer the purpose of our feet. Only one kind of water 
animal that we know can move about in the air, and it 
can only do so for a short time. 

Most animals have five senses, viz. the senses of seeing, 
hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting. Every thing that 
surrounds them makes an impression on the senses, per- 
haps somewhat in the same way that we can make an im- 
pression on any thing, for instance by striking or pressing 
it. If we strike or press any thing, it receives the stroke 
or pressure ; and if any thing comes before our eyes, our 
eyes receive the image or impression of that thing. If 
they did not, we could not see what it was like ;—~and the 
same with the rest of their senses. 

We certainly do not know how our senses get these im~ 
pressions, but we know that they do get them; for we see 
things with our eyes, hear with our ears, feel with our 
fingers and other parts of our bodies, smell with our noses, 
and taste with our mouths. If we could not see, hear, 
smell, taste, or feel, we could knowenothing of what is 
about us; so that every thing we know, we know by our 
senses. We could not think at all if we knew nothing, 
and we always think according to what we know, or ac- 
cording to these impressions. Therefore these impressiona 
give us thoughts; and after we have thought, then we 
move about or act. So that you see the impressions which 
we receive by our senses cause us to move about or act. 

Now vegetables have not these senses. They do not 
sce, hear, feet, smell, or taste. ‘Therefore they can neither 
think, nor move about, nor act. 


(To be contiwed4 
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THE DREAM. 
— 
1 dreamt I saw a wither'd ela, 
Who beckoned to me, 
And ask'd, did 1 not wisb to lwok 
Into futurity? 


Again she beckoned, and ask’d 
Did I not wish to see, 

Mow was arrang’d my bridal day, 
And who my bride would be? 


Agnin she beckoned, and spoke 
Some mystic word of power; 

Ghe bade me trust to her, and prove 
My fate that midnight bour. 


3 gave consent, the beldame wav'd 
Her magic wand o’er me, 

Mutter’d a spell, and bade me mark 
What I should bear and sea. 


1 etood within 8 darken’d room, 
Alllonely wae my tread; 

-Methought ! heard, as ‘twere, a eound, 
Of wailing Ver the dead. 


1 ged around, a funeral pal), 
And winding-sheet were there; 
I beard a voice whieh sald, ‘‘ Behold 
Thy bridal vest,.-preparet” 
There wae a coffin, too. (look’d, 
‘Afy name was on the head; 
There spoke a strange unearthly veice, 
~ That ie thy bridal bed.” 
Thero came a gtoup of strangers, then, 
‘The coffin thence to bear) 
They touk it to a new-<nade grave, 
‘And gently laid tt there. 
‘The'pricet then pray’d, and bede them there 
- Ashes and dust to throw; 
3 beard again that voice, it sald, 
“They are united gow (” 


1 started, and the beldame laugh’d 
Aloud with fiendish glee; 
= Methinke,” sald ahe, ‘ thewst seen enough 
TAdd faturity. 
“ No othar bridal prayes than that 
er thee the priest ahall aay; 
For thee, shall never churoh-dell peal 
Save oo thy burial day. 


+ For thee, instead of favouregay, 
The hearse’s plame shall wave; 
"Due shroud shall be thy bridal veat, 
Thy bride shall be the grave” 
Biverpesl, Fob. 6, 3586. 


SEE 


ANACREONTIC. 
a 
1 jdft the bow! for Ellen's eye; 
With thee, false wine, I've done; 
Thouw'lt amie altke on all,” auid 1, 
“She will but emilc on one,” 
J deft the bow! for Ellen's Lip, 
And vow'd its eweets to shun; 
Dee troascreg all, T thought, might sip, 
Buy Dipa's only one. 





At first I thought her all divine, 
But soon began to see 


That Ellen's lip, though sweet as wine, 


Alas! was just as free; ~ 


And though her eye was bright awhile, 


Yet wine was best, I found; 
For though on all alike ’twould smile, 
It never, never frowned. 


Sheffield. 








TO SWITZERLAND. 
i 
Land of cloud-cap't piny mountains, 
Where eternal snow wreaths shines 
Land of glaciers, lakes, and fountains, 
Be a poet's blessing thine. 


Not for these romantic features, 
Be that benison bestow’d ; 

Servile slaves or savage creatures, 
There might fix their foul abode. 


Thine a nobler race inherit, 

Nobler inmates 'mid them dwell; 
Liberty’s unconquer’d spirit, 

Forms their purest, holiest spell. 


Thine is freedom’s glorious charter, — 
Wak'ning thoughts and deeds sublime; 

Thine are boons too rich to barter, 
Manners of the olden time. 


Long be such thy proud possession, 
Virtue’s pledge and Honour's spell; 

Still hold fast thy high profession, 
Worthy of the band of Tell. 


So may all who fondly claim thee, 

For their birthplace while they roam, 
With a child's affection name thee, 

As their heart’s most cherish’d home ! 


BERNARD BARTON. 





. TO DEATH. 
frnom THE GERMAN OF GLUCK.) 


Methinks it were no pain to die 

On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’er-canopies the west : 

To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 

And, like an infant, fall asleep 
On earth, my mother’s breast. 


There's peace and welcome in yon sea 
Of endless blue tranquillity ; 

These clouds are living things: 
I trace their veins of liquid gold, 
I see them solemnly unfold 

Their soft and fleecy wings. 
These be the angels that convey 
Us weary children of a day— 

Life's tedious nothing o’er—— 


Where neither passions come, nor woes, 


To vex the genius of repose 
On Death’s majestic shore. 


No darkness there divides the sway 
With startling dawn and dazzling day ; 
But gloriously serene 
Are the interminable plains : 
One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
O’er the wide silent scene. 


I cannot doff all human fear ; 
I know thy greeting is severe 
To this poor shell of clay : 
Yet come, O Death! thy freezing kiss 
Kmancipates ! thy rest is bliss! 
I would I were away ! 


(From “Janus, or The Edinburgh Literary Almanack.”} 


. (From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


LONDON LYRICS. 
Sortis Virgillane. 


ss My Essay on Roads,” quoth M‘Adam, “lies here, 
Result of a life’s lucubration ; 

But does not the title-page look rather bare 
For the want of a Latin quotation ?” 

A Delphine edition of Virgil stood nigh, 
To second his classic desire, 

Where the road-maker hit on the shepherd's reply— 
** Miror magis,”—** 1 rather add-mire.” 





DOCTOR WALCOTT’S MAXIM. 


If you would long the sweets of health enjoy, 
Pray keep the inside wet, the outside dry. 


M*iscellanics. 


COMETS. 
(From the London Courier.) 








To the Editor,.—By inserting in your journal the fel- 
lowing, for which I stand indebted to Professor Schuma- 
cher of Altona, you will very much oblige your astrone- 
mical readers and—Your obedient servant, 

JTAMES SOUTH, F.B.8. 

132, Sloane-strect, Chelsea, Feb. 4, 1826. 

1826, Jan. 24, AR—3h. 17’. 48”. Decl. 22° 57 8, 
Feb. 3, ——--3h. 26’. 16’. a= 22° 18, 
( Midnight at Altona. ) 

The comet will be found near ¢ Eridani, and is moving 

towards y Eridani; there are several nebule in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the observer must perhaps be cautious in not 
mistaking a nebula for the cotmet. The period of the 
comet's revolution is about 265 years. 
A Comet.—A comet, hitherto unnoticed by astronomera, 
was discovered by a — of Sandwich, on Sunday 
evening last. The following directions will enable our 
ers to find the place of this brilliant stranger, which is 
unattended by the luminous appendage usually denomi- 
nated a tail; but it is surrounded by a nebulous haze, 
constituting the appearance of a comma. If an imaginary 
line be drawn, commencing from the Polar Star, and car- 
ried on to the left hand (passing through a portion of via 
lactea) it will be found to terminate in two other stars of 
the first magnitude, very near to each other, and which 
are placed on the nich of the minor constellation, Laceta 
Stella. A little below, and a little to the right hand of 
the last mentioned stars, the comet will be found situated. 
—Kent Herald. 





Antiguity.—A bell of antique shape and manufacture, 
and weghing upwards of 16lbs., was discovered lately by 
some by y my while pursuing their employment in 
the bed of the Yochan, a little above its junction with 
the Nith. From the lapse of time or some other cause, 
the tongue had disappeared, but the instrument, when 
struck with a metal rod, emitted sounds peculiarly rich, 
joud, and sonorous. The most probable opinion is, that 
the said bell had belonged to Sanquhar Castle in the day of 
its pride, or to some one of the Popish chapels that claimed 
its protection, and flourished in its neighbourhood. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Sanquhar Castle formed the paternal 
seat of the admirable Crichton, and our veneration for the 
above relic would be not a little increased if we could be- 
lieve with some, that that extraordinary and gifted man 
had listened of yore to its warning voice. The metal of 
the bell appears to be composed of silver and copper, and 
is justly regarded by the good people of Sanquhar as a 
relic of antiquity of no ordinary value.-Dumfries Courier. 





Dr. Parr’s Opinion of Lord Byron.—** Byron! the sor- 
cerer! he can do with me according to his will. If it is 
to place me on the summit of a dizzy cliff; if it isto 
throw me headlong into the abyss; to transport me to 
Elysium, or to leave me alone upon a desolate isle, his 
power is the same. I wish Lord Byron had a friend, or a 
servant, appointed to the office of the slave who was to 
knock every morning at the chamber-door of Philip of 
Macedon, and remind him he was mortal.” 


A gentleman meeting his friend (who, in consequence 
of a recent illness, had got his head shaved, in order to 





preserve his hair, and wore a wig) usked him if he ex- 
perienced any beuefit from the change of hair £ 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


261 











THE NECESSITY OF MAKING EARLY DIVIDENDS 
ON THE EsTaTEs OF BANKRUPTS AND OTHERS.— 
When a man is declared bankrupt, or is obliged to sus- 
pend his payments for a while, it generally happens that 
along time elupses before any dividend or instalment is 
paid, when no necessity for such inconvenient delay exists. 
We are aware that in case of bankruptcy a certain period 
must elapse before the commissioners can legally declare a 
dividend; but we know, also, that this period is often 

ly and ruinously protracted, and we notice the sub- 
ject at this time in order to draw the public attention to 
the great accommodation which it would prove to the 
community at such a time as the present, if dividends or 
instalments on the estates of bankrupts and other embar- 
rassed individwals were paid as soon as the law permits, 
and not a day later. It surely does not require months or 
years to ascertain whether a dividend of half a crown, five 
shillings, or ten shillings could safely be ordered ; and the 
importance of dividing amongst the creditors even the 
smallest sum just mentioned is too obvious to need any 
comment.— Mercury. 


The Weauties of Chess. 


66 Ludimus effigiem belli” ......00000. VIDAs 
—<—>— 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXVIII. 
White. Black. 
1 Castle ......C—7)4 1 Bishop......Co—7 
@2 Knight ...D—44 2 King .....ComS 
3 Castle ......B—5>4 MATE. 
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[No. Lxx1x.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in three moves. 
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Literature. 





AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 
Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 


(Continued from former Numbers.) 


The Egyptian Religion allegorical. 

LXI. I see already a great part of the Greek legends 
full to the ground; of their Apollo, born in the iehae of 
Delos ; and their Jupiter, buried in Crete. If these deities 
were ever upon the earth, Egypt, and not Greece, was 
their habitation. 


| the divinity, disguised by a pom 





tenets as in their worship, these interpreters of wisdom and 
us style the truths of na- 
ture, which an ignorant people had despised, if delivered 
to them in their genuine majestic simplicity. The Greeks 
were ignorant of this religion, in many respects.. They 
altered it by the introduction of foreign mixtures, but the 
round-work remained still the same; and that, being 
‘gyptian, was consequently allegorical.(c ) 
Of the Worship of Heroes. 

LXII. The worship of heroes, so well distinguished 
from that of the gods, in the primitive ages of Greece, 
es that their gods were not heroes (d.) The ancients 

elieved, that these great men, admitted after their 
decease to the feasts of the gods, enjoyed their felicity 
without participating of their power. Hence they assem- 
bled about the tombs of their benefactors; celebrated 
their memory in songs of praise,(e) and this excited a 
salutary emulation of their virtue; while they imagined 
the ghosts of the dead, conjured up from the shades, took 
pleasure in those offerings of their devotion. It is true, 
that this species of devotion became insensibly a religious 
worship; but it was not till long after, when the identity 
of these heroes became qulenad with that of the ancient 
deities, whose names they bore, or whose characters they 
resembled. They were considered as distinct in the days 
of Homer. Hercules is not one of his divinities. He 
acknowledges Zsculapius onlyas an eminent physician 3) 
and Castor and Pollux are with him two deceased war- 
riors, buried at Sparta(g. ) 


The System of Ephemerus. 


LXIII. Superstition, however, had exceeded these 
bounds; the heroes were become gods, and the worshi 
paid to them as deities had elevated them above the ‘om 
of men, when an enterprising philosopher undertook to 
prove they had been mortals. Ephemerus, the Messenian, 
advanced this paradoxical opinion.(4) But instead ef ap- 
pealing to the authentic monuments of Greece and Egypt, 
which might have preserved the memory of those cele- 
brated men, he launched forth and lost himself in the ocean. 
An Utopia, held in derision by the ancients, the rich, the 
fertile, superstitious isle of Panchia, known to himself 
only, furnished him with a magnificent temple consecrated 
to Jupiter, in which was a column of gold, whereon Mer- 
cury had engraven the exploits and apotheosis of the heroes 
of his rase.(i) These fables were too gross to pass on the 





(c) Tam much indebted, in these inquiries, to the learned 
Freret, of the Academy of Belles Lettres. He has opened a 
route which appears obvious from all sides. I conceive, how- 
ever, that he reasons much better on facts than dogmas. 
Prejudiced greatly in his favour, I eagerly ran over his Reply 
to the Chronology of Sir Isaac Newton; but I may venture to 
say, it by no means answered my expectations. I see nothing 
new in that piece, if we except the principles of a new theo- 
logy and chronology, which, however, we already possessed ;* 
some defective and inconclusive genealogy; a few minute 
researches into the chronology of Sparta; an ancient system 
of astronomy, which I do not well understand; and the ele- 
gant preface of M. de Bougainville, which, indeed, I peruse 
every time with additional pleasure. 

(ad) Hist. de Acad. des Relles, tom. xvi. p. 28, &c. 

(ce) Mem. de Litter. tom. xii. p. 5, &c. et Zech. Spanheim 
in Callim. - 

(f) Homer, Iliad, lib. iv. v. 193. 

(g) 1d. lib. v. v. 241. 

th) Lactant. Instit. lib. i. ¢. 1). p. 62.—Antiquus auctor 
Ephemerus, qui suit é civitate Messana, res gestas Jovis et 
ceterorum qui Dii putantur collegit, historiamque contexit 
ex titulis et inscriptionibus sacris, qua antiquixsimis templis 
habebantur, maximeque in fano Jovis Triphyllii, ubi auream 
columnan positam esse ab ipso Jove, titulus indicabat, in qua 
columna gesta sua prescyipsit ut monimentum esset posteris 
rerum suarum.—This relation of Lactantius differs a little 
from that of Diodorus. 

(i) Diodorus Sieulus, lib. v. p. 29, 30. et lib. vii—Mr. Four- 
mont, the elder, hath written a dissertation on Ephemerus, 
wherein are some very bold conjectures und pleasant extra- 
vagancies.¢ It ill becomes a young writer to hold others in 
contempt; but I really cannot reply seriously to that piece. 





Those who cannot see that the Panchaia, described in Diodorus 
Siculus, is situated to the south of Gidrosia, and at alittle 


But if the priests of Memphis under- | distance westward of the peninsula of India, may believe, 


stood their religion so well as the Abbé Bannier,(a) not | with Mr. Fourmont, that the gulph is south of Arabia Felix, 


Egypt itself gave birth to their gods. The light of reason 
shone too clearly through the obscurity of their metaphy- 
sics, not to enable them to perceive that human beings 
could never become gods, and that the gods never trans- 
formed themselves into mere men.( ) Mysterious in their 


(a) In his mythology explained by history. 
(b) Herodot. lib ii. aie 








that Phank, on the continent, is the isle of Panchaia, that the 
desert of Pharan is the most delightful place in the world, 
and that the city of Pieria in Syria is the capital of a little 


| district in the neighbourhood of Medina. 





| * In the Mem de !’Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom. v. xviii. xx. 


xxili. 
+t Mem. de Litter. tom. xv. p. 985, &e. 


Greeks themselves, bringing the author into general con- 
| tempt, and getting him stigmatized by the name ot 
Atheist.(k) 

LXIV.. Encouraged, perhaps, by his example, the 
| Cretans next boasted of their being in possession of the 
tomb of Jupiter, who, after having reigned(/) many 
years, died in their island. Callimachus appears angry 
at this fiction, and his scholiast shows on what foundation 
it was raised.(m) The following words, says he, had 
been inscribed on his tomb. The Tomb of Minos, the Son 
of Jupiter. But accident or design having erased the 
words Minos the son, it stood thus, 7'he Tomb of Jupiter.(u) 
The system of Ephemerus, however, notwithstanding the 
insufficiency of his proofs, by degrees gained ground’ 
Diodorus Siculus searched the world over for traditions of 
different eople to support it.(o) But the Stoies, in their 
ser ad | mixture of pure Theism, Spinosism, and popu- 
lar idolatry, adopted this paganism, for which they were 
sticklers, to the worship of nature, divided into as many 
deities as it had different faces. Cicero, whom every 
thing served for an objection, hardly any thing for a 
proof, hardly durst confront them with the system of 
Ephemerus.(p ) 


Did not prevail till the Time of the Emperors. 

LXV. It was not till the time of the Emperors, that 
this system grew into vogue. In an age, when a servile 
world bestowed the title of gods on monsters, unworthy 
the name of men, it was Set oo their court to 
confound the distinctions between Jupiter and Domitian. 
Benefactors to mankind (for so the voice of adulation 
called them) their right to divinity the same, their nature 
and their power were equal.(q¢ ; It was in vain Plutarch 
attempted to vindicate the religion of his ancestors.(r 
Ephemerus carried all before him ; and the fathers of the 
church, taking all advantages, attacked Paganism on its 
weakest side. And who can blame them? Say, those 
pretended divinities were not in fact originally deified 
mortals, they were now become so, at least in the opinion: 
of their worshippers; and their opinions were all the 
fathers troubled themselves about. 


A Concatenation of Errors. 
LXVI. Let us go still further, and endeavour to trace 
a connected series, not of facts, but of notions; to sound 
the human heart, and to lay hdld of that chain of errors, 
which, from a sentiment go just, simple, and universal as 
that there is a power above us, conducted by degrees to the 
conception of deities, which a man would blush to resemble. 


The Sentiments of uncivilized Men confused. 

Sentiment is only a conscious appeal to ourselves. Our 
ideas relate to objects without us; and by their number 
and diversity, enfeeble the sentiment. It is therefore 
among uncultivated savages, whose ideas are confined to 
their wants, and whose wants are simply those of nature, 
that the force of sentiment should be more keen and lively, 
although at the same time confused and indistinct. Savage 
man must be every moment in agitations he can neither 
explain nor suppress. Ignorant and weak, he is afraid of 
every thing, because he can defend himself trom nothing. 
He admires every thing because he knows nothing. The 
despicable opinion he justly entertains of himself (for 
vanity is the creature of society) makes him perceive the 
existence of some superior power. It is this power whose 
attributes he is ignorant of, that he invokes, and of whom 
he asks assistance, without knowing what pretensions he 
may have to hope it will be granted. ‘This. sentiment, 
indistinct as it was, naturally produced the good deities 
of the primitive Greeks, and the divinities of most of the 
savage nations; none of whom, however, knew how to 
ascertain their number, attributes, or worship. 

(To be continued.) 


(k) Callim. ap. Plut. tom. ii. p. 880. Eratosth et Polyh. ap. 
Strab. Geog. lib, ii. p. 102, 103, et lib. vii. p. 299, Edit. Caasab, 

() Lactant. Instit. lib. i. ¢. 11. p. 65.—Lucian Timod, p. 34. 
et Jupit. Frag. p. 701.—Cicero de Nat. Deorum, lib. iii, ¢. 21. 

(m) Callimach.Hym, in Jovem. v. 8. et Schollast Vet. ip ioe. 
Edit. Greec. 

(n) Such is thestory of the scholiast, adopted by Sir I, Newton. 
But Lactantius writes the inscription ZAN XPONOY, whieh 
gives it, in my opinion, a moreantiqueair. Lucian (for fabige 
go on always gathering something) tells us, that the inserjp- 
tion intimated, that Jupiter no longer thundered, but bad sul» 
mitted to the fate of mortals. 

/o) Diodorus Siculus, in his first five books. 
(p) Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. fii. e. 21. 
(q) Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. vil. ¢. Si. et passim, 








(r) Plut. de. Placit. Philosoph, de Isid. et Osirid 
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LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—(No. VI%) 
(From the Leeda Mercury.) 
—>- 
MONT BLANC—LAKE OF GENEVA—VIEW OF MONT 
BLANC FROM THE COL DE BALME—GLACIERS OF 
CHAMOUNI—RECENT ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 





Dear ——, Geneva, Sept. 29,1825. 

Whilst travelling though Switzerland, I had constantly 
one cause for solicitude, namely, that I might be prevented, 
by the advanced state of the season, or by accidental bad 
weather, from seeing Mont Blanc and the Valley of Cha- 
mouni—the objects in which I felt the greatest interest, 
but those in which I was most lable to be disappointed. 
From the great elevation, not only of the mountain, but 
even of the valley, which is more than three thousand fect 
above the level of the sea, winter — in this part of the 
Alps earlier than in any other, and it is sometimes im- 

acticable to visit Chamouni after the middle of Septem- 

r: in addition to which circumstance, Mont Blanc is 
the mountain which at once requires the finest weather to 
see it to advantage, and is most subject to be hid by mists 
and clouds. ‘The snow which I had experienced on the 
Grimeel, and a day of unfavourable weather in coming 
from Berne to Lausanne, made me apprehensive that the 
eevere season might have commenced in Savoy ; and I 
also left Lausanne for Martigoy in a wet and unpromising 
morning. At sunrise, however, the clouds began to ele- 
yate themselves on the borders of the Lake of Geneva, 
and to present that dismal array which generally attends 
their dispersion in a mountainous country, when they ga- 
ther themselves in dark masses, and roll along the sides of 
the hills, slowly streaming upwards, as if reluctant to 
woshroud the summits, and as yoy a speedy return. 
@n our arrival at Vevey the sun had cy d put them to 
flight, and we resolved, whilst in this delightful and clas- 
eical spot, with Lausanne on one hand, and Clarens and 
Chilon on the other, a spot celebrated by so many poets, 
historians, and philosophers, and so worthy of their praise, 
w take a boat on the lake, and enjoy its beauties to the 
greatest advantage. We did so accordingly, and were 
cbarmed by the luxuriant and magnificent scenery of the 
famed Leman, environed by noble mountains at the head, 
and presenting on its northern border, from Lausanne to 
Nyon, and from the luke to the fuot of the Jura, an ex- 
panse of champagne country that may vie with almost any 
other in fertility and beauty. To add to the interest of 
our situation, we bathed in the middle of the lake, and 
fancied it a rather classical thing to swim in waters so 
celebrated, where probably Lord Byron had often plunged, 
where he used to Sect his bark in tempests, and where, 
anoreover, the bottom was at least a thousand feet below 
us. I confess, however, that whilst on the borders of this 
dake, I thought much less of our great poet than of our 
great historian, Gibbon, who here composed a large part 
of his learned and eloquent work, and who describes, in so 
suteresting a manner, the circumstances of its completion. 
1 saw at Lausanne the garden in which he wrote the con- 
eluding es, and on an evening such as he describes 
—bright and tranquil; and the interest of that charming 
scene was greatly enhanced by the associations of antiquity 
which his work connects with it, as well as by the idea 
that here were wound up the arduous and admirable, 
though not unexceptionable labours, of the life of a man 
of genius. 

But I set out with the intention of conducting you im- 
wediately to Mont Blanc, and here am I rambling about 
the Lake of Geneva. Excuse the digression, and further 
eacuse the abruptness with which I beg leave to place you 
on the summit of the Col de Balme, which, by the way, is 
rather more ugrceable than it would be to accompany me 
m the toilsome march from Martigny up its sides. This 
mountain, which has an elevation of seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, separates Switzerland from Savoy, 
and blocks up the valley of Chamouni at its north-east ex- 
tremity. On arriving at the frontier stone, we found no 
other sentinel than a little goatherd, clad in undressed 
skins, leaning on his staff, and looking very much like a 
lazy philosopher. I wonder whether that lad admired the 
sublime scene before him, or how he accounted for it that 
go many fine ladies and gentlemen, as well as knapsacked 
pedestrians, came so far, over such uncomfortable tracks, 
to see a high hill covered with snow. But let me tell-you 
what he and I saw from that spot:—We saw Mont Blanc 
from its base to its summit, with all the Aiguilles which 
duster round it like inverted icicles, and the glaciers which 
descend through its ravines into the valley; we saw the 
whole valley of Chamouni, with the pine forests which 


of woud; we saw Mont Breven and La Flegere, the dark 

hills opposite Mont Blanc, crested by the ru Aiguilles | 
Rouges; and behind them we saw Mont Buet, a snow- 
— mountain of great elevation, surrounded by many , 
inferior hills of a wild and desolate appearance. I shall , 
not at present say any thing of the view in our rear, except ; 





that it comprehended a considereble portion of the Valais 


and the mountains which form its northern barrier. Till 
this moment I had not had even a glimpse of Mont Blanc, 
and now in an instant I saw him before me in all his enor- 
mous bulk—in all his grandeur and beauty; for not a 
cloud or # vapour was to be seen, and a deep.blue sky re- 
lieved his dazzling whiteness. It was high noon; no cir- 
cumstances could possibly be more favourable; yet—will 
you believe it ?—the first view disappointed me! It is 
easily accounted for. This monarch of mountains, when 
seen from an elevated point, and as it were in profile, has 
great simplicity of form; and simplicity, though a true 
attribute of sublimity, rather diminishes the first effect on 
a spectator.® Here, too, every thing is in proportion—the 
— the glaciers, the forests, all are immense, and 
in the midst of this immensity there is no object with which 
you are familiar, to enable you, oy comparison, to judge 
of the dimensions of the whole. Lastly, the atmosphere 
is here so pure and transparent, that objects seem much 
nearer than they are in reality ; it is impossible for an un- 
practised eye to judge of distances in a mountainous coun- 
try; I believe an inexperienced person placed on the sum- 
mit of the Col de Balme would think he could easily walk 
to Chamouni in an hour, whereas the descent cost us at 
least three hours and a half. In descending, Mont Blanc 
improved upon us at every moment; we learned to form 
a better estimate of his vast bulk and elevation; Aiguilles, 
which, seen from the Col de Balme, appeared to mount up 
his sides like the pinnacles of a Gothic cathedral, seemed 
from the valley like huge mountains far removed from 
each other, and from the chief of the group; the fields of 
ice and snow which covered the prominences, and filled the 
hollows of the mountain, were evidently far larger than 
any we had before seen: the whole mass became over- 
whelming; and I may add, that as the sun approached 
the horizon, the snow-capped domes of the mountain, of 
which there are several, became more glittering, and 
seemed as if they were coated with ice. The whitest mar- 
ble is yellow in comparison. The sun-set was splendid; 
the illuminated parts of the mountain assumed a golden 
hue, till the last rays of the sun forsook them, and left 
them in their native purity. Shortly after the moon arose, 
and I was first apprized of her rising by perceiving the 
summit of the mountain towards the south-east shining in 
her silver light, whilst all the rest was a mighty shadow. 
T think I have never seen in England so fine a night as 
this afte: the moon became visible—-the air was so clear, 
and the moon and stars of so pure a lustre. 

One of the most interesting featcres of the valley of 
Chamouni is the glaciers: they are four in number, of 
which the Mer de Glace is the most celebrated and in- 
teresting, but the Glacier des Bossons is by far the most 
beautiful. I was at first very much disappointed in the 
glaciers of Switzerland, of which I saw several fine speci- 
mens, distantly from the Righi, and quite near in the 
valley of the Rone, as well as between Meyringen, Grin- 
delwald, and Lauterbrun. Instead of vast fields of ice, 
shining with a surface like glass (which I had expected to 
see) they much more nearly resemble bodies of snow, and 
it is only on approaching so close as to observe the frac- 
tures in them that you can discern their absolutely icy 
texture. Many of them also are extremely dirty, being 
covered with earth and stones brought down by the rain, 
or the avalanches from the hills. I speak now of those gla- 
ciers which are principally seen; tor the mountains enclose 
gulfs and éeas of ice, and snow near their summits, which 
are almost inaccessible even to the chamois hunter; but 
the glaciers which offer themselves to attention seem to be 
the overflowings of these clevated gulfs, whence they pro- 
ceed down the deep ravines in the sides of the mountains, 
gradually forcing their way lower and lower, into the very 
midst of the inhabited valleys. They have, therefore, 
nearly all a very rapid slope, and, as they have come down 
into regions tae the sun has great effect upon them 
during the summer, their surfaces are melted and fractured 
into ten thousand fantastic shapes, sometimes resembling 
the waves of the sea, but far more generally the furrows 

® There is no point whatever froin which Mont Blanc has 
so much simplicity of form, appears to stand on so smalla 
base, or is so much calculated to deceive the spectator, as 
from the Col de Balme. The view from Sallenche, in the 
approach from Geneva, though much more distant, and 


| darken its sides, and the mountain streams that wind of a ploughed field with very sharp ridges, and not seldom 
| through it, on the borders of which are a few villages built | a vast assemblage of ill-formed sugar-loaves. At a dis. 


tance, the furrows and pinnucles with which the glaciers 
are covered, appear + page small, but, when you approach 
them, they are found to be often fifty or a hundred feet 
high. I have only remarked two glaciers which look like 
iee when seen at a distance, viz. that of Rosenlani near 
Meyringen, and that of Bossons in the valley of Chamouni, 
both of which are clean, and have a glassy surface. The 
rest are for the most part like dirty masses of snow. When, 
however, you come upon these glaciers, and look down 
into the crevices or chasms which are continually forming 
during summer, you are astonished at their beauty. The 
crevices are often very deep, and their sides are polished 
ice of an azure or cerulean colour; whilst many of the 
masses are undermined by currents of water, and present 
large hollows, the roofs of which are transparent, and 
which, from their colour, their purity, and their dri pin 

ceilings, might be taken for the grottos of the Naiade f 
have traversed both the Glacier des Bossons and the Mer 
de Glace: the former requires not only a pike-staff to fix 
in the ice, but shoes armed with sharp-headed nails; the 
latter merely requires the pike-staff, at least in the part 
usually traversed from the Montanvert. This part of the 
Mer de Glace really answers to its name, and is the only 
glacier that I have seen which actually resembles the 
waves of the ocean. The appearance is very striking, and 
utterly unlike what can be seen in any other country. 
The glaciers are for the most part several leagues in ex. 
tent, and the a in their surface of gigantic di- 
mensions, as well as most grotesque forms. In most of 
the works which I have read on Switzerland, they are re- 
presented to be gradually increasing; and so they were s 


few years ago; but for the last three or four years they | 
have been rapidly ——a> and they now somewhat | 
th a wide margin of sand | 


resemble a shrunk stream, wi 
and pebbles on either side. This is particularly the case 
with the Glacier des Bossons. It is most probable that 
very little alteration takes place in a long series of years, 
though there are some reasons to believe that the glaci 
have, on the whole, a tendency to increase. 


You are aware that the ascent of Mont Blanc is a work } 


of very t difficulty and danger, and that in the year 
1820 a lamentable accident occured to a party who at 
tempted it. Dr. Hamel, a Russian physician, and Mess 
Dornford and Henderson (if the travellers’ book at Cha. 
mouni gives the names correctly) two Englishmen, ascended 
the mountain with eleven guides, but had not reached the 
summit when an avalanche fell, and precipitated five of the 

uides into a crevice, where three were lost, one of whom 

ad ascended ten times before. This distressing catastrophe 
has not prevented a ~~ of the attempt, which was 
made in 1823, by a Mr. Greenwood, who found himself 
obliged to return without reaching the summit, in conse: 
quence of unfavourable weather, and was successfully re- 
peated last year by some person whose name I have not 
ascertained. About a month ago two Englishmen, Dr. 
Edmund Clark, a young physician, and Captain Markhan 
Sherwil), accomplished this arduous and perilous enter 
prise. It may not be —t to you to know the 
Particulars, and, as I had, for two days, one of the guide 
who accompanied him, aud also had some conversation 
with one of the two guides in the Hamel expedition whe 
were precipitated into the crevice, but escaped:alive, I can 


give you a tolerably authentic account of the nature of the 


ascent. I believe Dr. Clark intends to publish some ac 
count of his journey, which will, of course, be more pat 
ticular than mine; but even if he should, you may like 
to hear what another person, namely, one of, the guides, 
says of the matter, and I shall also subjoin the note made 
by Dr. Clark himself in the travellers’ Book at Chamoun 


Mont Blanc rises to the perpendicular height of mor [/ 


than twelve thousand feet (nearly two miles and a half) 
above the valley, and before half the ascent is accom. 
plished, the traveller comes to fields of snow and ice, 
which never thoroughly melt, but which are endlessly 
changing the nature of the surface, so that there can D0 
more be a path to the summit than there can bea 

on the ocean. in the midst of these fields are innumer- 
ble crevices, formed by the cracking of the ice, some 
which are large enough to bury a whole caravan of tr» 
vellers, and mary of which-are concealed by recent snov. 
The snow is for several hours’ march about ancle deep, 
and the last three hours it is from mid-leg to knee deep 
Whilst toiling through this uncouth anh, the travella 
finds his breathing gradually more and more affected; 
the rarified air scarcely suffices to fill his lungs, and, wha 
near the summit, it is necessary to pause nearly ever 
other minute for the mere purpose of obtaining 
Meanwhile the air is of the most biting keenness, alot 





giving a very imperfect idea of the form of the mountain 





is much more impressive and sublime. 





of the temperature of a Russian winter, and s few Br 
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“‘mouni safely in the afternoon of the third day. Captain 
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nutes’ respite from exercise, by benumbing the traveller's barometer 15 inches 9 lines 6/10; at same time at Cha- aperture in the wall, for a series of years. About eleven 
limbs, nearly incapacitates him from proceeding onwards. mouni the barometer stood at 25 inches 1 line and 1/10; , years ago, the brother and sister gave it out that their un- 


rd against the danger of fallin ! 
sou the travellers and guides are always tied together | 
by ropes, with a space of about six feet between each, and 
they proceed in file, the most experienced guides taking , 
the lead hy turns, and trying the nature of the footing, , 
whilst those who are behind read in their steps. Dr. | 
Clark and Capt. Sherwill took seven guides, to each of | 
whom they paid sixty francs (£2 10s.) they provided 
themselves with twenty-four bottles of wine, one of brandy, 
some lemonade, and a variety of eatables, as well as with 
materials for erecting a tent and sleeping at the Grand 
Mulet, 4 steep rock which shelters them from avalanches. 
The first part of the ascent is by the side of the Glacier des 
Bossons, and after reaching what appears from the valley 
to be the top of the glacier, it is necessary to cross a large 
field of ice, that presents, at every few steps, frightful ra- 
vines. It took the party from six in the morning till nearly 
the same hour in the evening to reach the Grand Mult, 
where they eat with very good appetite, and slept for the 
night. The following morning they set out at five o’clock, 
and found the remainder of the ascent so laborious, that 
they did not arnve at the summit till three in the after- 
noon. The travellers found it excessively fatiguing, espe- 
cially the captain, who, though the more robust of the 
two, was the more dispirited, if not the more fatigued ; 
he spoke very little, and my guide said he thought the 
gentleman repented of having undertaken such an enter- 
prise for the mere purpose of saying that he had accom- 
plished it. Dr. Clark, who is a small man about twenty- 
six years of age, had more enthusiasm, but found it put 
severely to the test: his resolution and his fatigue are both | 
poem by a charge he gave to the guides when they were | 
about an hour and a half ‘s march from the summit—“ If | 
I should tell you,” said he, ** that I am fatigued, and will 
not go any further, give mea good slap in the face (un 
bon soufict.)” They were obliged to stop every three 
minutes to gain breath, and the last few hours it was a 
silent and rather melancholy march, as it was difficult to 
converse, and all the party felt the effects of their toil, as 
well as the severity of the cold. This day they eat very 
little, all they took being a small portion of fowl with le- 
monade. Arrived at the summit, the travellers sat down, 
till the guides advised them to rise, and keep in motion, 
which bey did accordingly, and walked about the sloping 
platform that forms the top of the highest mountain in 
Europe. Dr. Clark made a few observations, but he was 
80 benumbed that his limbs would scarcely perform their 
functions. The party remained nearly a quarter of an 
hour, and then commenced their descent. The principal 
observations you will find in the subjoined note, but my 
guide, on sheet authority I give all these particulars, 
added, that the atmosphere was hazy on the side of Swit- 
zerland and Italy, and clear only on the side of France, 
where the view was of course very extensive. This dim- 
ness indeed very generally prevails, as a slight haze is 
sufficient to hide objects so distant, and seen through so 
large a horizontal extent of the atmosphere; and this 
circumstance ‘alone renders the view from Mont Blanc 
often less extensive and much less distinct than that from 
mountains of inferior elevation. The travellers slept again 
atthe Grand Mulct on their descent, and reached Cha- 





Sherwill has made a short note in the travellers’ book, in 
which he describes the journey as extremely arduous, and 
counsels no person to make it from mere curiosity or the 
hope of pleasure. Dr. Clark made the following entry, 
which I extract verbatim : 

6 25th Aug. 1825.—Left the valley to attempt the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, in company with Captain Markham Sher. 
will, of Fontainbleau: guides, the following.seven—Joseph 
Marie Coutet, who had reached the summit five times; 
Simeon Deuassoud, once; Pierre Tairraz le jeune, once; 
Julien Deuassoud, Pierre Joseph Simond, Simond Tour. 
nier, Michel Deuassoud. All these guides proved excel- 
lent. Simeon Deuassoud and Pierre Tairraz extremely 
obliging: I recommend strongly any lady (particularly 
any invalid) to ask for these in preference of the - chef. 
Suseph Marie Coutet is intrepid, and Julien Deuassoud 


| partiall 





immensely strong. The fifth, sixth, and seventh very 
civil, persevering men.—Reached the Grand Mulet about | 
five: the glacier very bad, and the entrance of the rocks ' 
dangerous: beautiful view from the Grand Mulet : forms 
of the icy ridges on the glacier most whimsically grotesque. 
rs 26th.-La Cote a very painful ascent. We were about ! 


four hours in ascending from the Grand Pliteau to the | 
Petit Mulet, leaving the rochers rouges to the left, and 
passing the fatal crevice of the avalanche 1820 on our 
right. Reached the summit about 3 hours 5 minutes af- 
ternoon: clear, blue indigo sky above—stars not seen— 
some witd—sensation bitterly cold: thermometer at zero; 


inches 1 line 7/10. Wind on summit north. Horizon 
cloudy, view still sublime and majestic. De- 
scended rapidly, slept on the Grand Mulet, and on the 
27th Aout reached the inn, no person being in the least 
injured seriously. Michel D d_ considerable in- 
tlammation of the eyes; my left foota little frozen; our 
faces generally much blistered, but only for a few days. 

** Is the ascent more difficult than it is imagined to be ? 
I think not. 

** Is the pleasure proportionate to the personal exertion ? 
I think it is. 

** For the sake of this pleasure alone, is it justifiable to 
hazard the lives of married guides? For the simple gra- 
tification of curiosity, I think not; for, if any accident 
should happen, you would be miserable during life. For 
the interest of science I think it is: the personal exertion 
of the tourist is of trifling consequence compared with the 
hazard of the guides. 

** To make experiments on the summit would you sleep 
on the Grand Mulet? Decidedly no. 

** Where should one sleep the first night ? Certainly 
not lower than the Grand Plateau, and be on the summit 
by 11 in the morning at the latest, to enjoy a fine view. 

‘* The excursion would, I fear, be too painful for the 
female constitution ; fourteen hours on the snow is more 
fatiguing than is generally conceived. 

* I ain highly obliged tothe Mons. Charlets for their 
kind attention, and to Made. Simond for her most affec- 
tionate solicitude. EDMUND Ciark, M.D.” 

It is certainly desirable, for the interests of science and 
general knowledge, that we should have enterprising tra- 
vellers, but I fear Dr. Clark has not made any new ob- 
servation of sufficient importance to repay his toil, and 
that the pleasure he experienced arose almost entirely from 
the consciousness of having accomplished an arduous la- 
bour, and perhaps an anticipation of the repute he would 

in by it. My guide (Pierre Joseph Simond) said, that 

é principal danger consisted in the liability toa change 
of weather, for if clouds should gather on the summit 
whilst the party was there, so as to hide from them the 
great objects which direct their course, they would inevi- 
tably be lost: the next danger arose from avalanches ; 
the third from lncdien crevices; and all of these are very 
formidable. When Vir. Greenwood attempted the aseent, 
this guide accompanic’ him, and they had nearly reached 
the summit, when they saw clouds gathering, which 
obliged them to descend with all possible despatch. 

ou will scarcely believe, after this account, that ladies 
are about to attempt the ascent of Mont Blanc. Yet. it is 
true that two English ladies, Mrs. Campbell and her 
daughter, who have already performed wonders in this 
way, have announced their intention of ascending next 
year; both Capt. Sherwill and Dr. Clark advise them to 
relinquish the design. These ladies have crossed Mont 
Blanc from the valley of Chamouni to that of Aoste, pas- 
sing at the foot of the Col de Geant, one of the highest 
Aiguilles, and sleeping on the snow at the elevation of 
seven or eight thousand feet above Chamouni, that is, ten 
or eleven thousand feet above the level of the sea. This is 
a tremendous exertion for ladies, but I imagine it is hght 
compared with the ascent to the summit of the mountain. 
Only one woman has ever been on the summit—a hardy 
peasant of Chamouni, accustomed to climb the moun- 
tains ; and she was carried up the latter part of the ascent 
by her male companions, who resolved, when she could 
walk no further, that she should not lose her labour, but 
should have the honour of reaching the loftiest point in 
Europe. If Mrs. Campbell and her daughter should per- 
sist in their chivalric design, it is to be hoped they will 
have faithful knights to perform the same service for them 
in case of extremity. E. 











CASE OF HORRID AND BRUTAL ATROCITY. 
(From the Salopian Journal. ) 

In giving the following outline of a case of unheard- 
of and unnatural cruelty, we suppress the names and resi- 
dence of the parties, as the case is in a train of legal 
investigation. A brother and sister reside near the northern 
border of this county, whose father dicd about fifteen 
years ago, leaving seven children, four sons and three 
daughters : one of the sons was, unhappily, an idiot. The 
father, by his will, bequeathed to the brother and sister the 
sum of £1,500 in trust, the interest thereof to be applied 
to the maintenance, in the most comfortable manner his 
unfortunate situation would admit, of his deranged child. 
Immediately after the death of his father (as is alleged) 
the poor idiot was locked up in a small dark room in the 
house, where he was daily fed like aswine, through a small 








into hidden cre- | and in the convent of Grand St. Bernard (at 2 p.m.) 21 , fortunate brother had died, and was buried at a distant 


place, in consequence of which, the family went into mourn- 
ing for him. The brother and sister then spread a report 
that their house was haunted, in order to deter persone 
from visiting it: however, a servant girl, who had been 
with them fourteen years, left them a few days ago, and 
went into the service of a magistrate in the neighbour- 
hood, and communicated the above circumstance. The 
magistrate took immediate steps, and, with a consta- 
ble, he went to the house, and requested to be ad- 
mitted. This being refused, he immediately burst open 
the door, and found the unfortunate object of their 
search in a place of total darkness. They procured a light, 
and discovered the miserable victim of atrocious penur 
crouching in a corner of the room; his hai: had grown all 
over him to the length of three or four inches; he was be- 
come quite defurmed, and shrunk to little more than a 
yard in height; when his father died, he was in person a 
well made and tall young man. Blankets were procured 
to place him in, but when the constable went to wrap 
them round him, he sprurg upon him and bit his cheek, 
making a horrible and unintelligible noise. He was, how- 
ever, brought down stairs, and conveyed to the Stafford- 
shire Lunatic Asylum, where he at prescnt remains. 


The Bouquet. 
“1 have here enly made a noscgay of culled Rowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them." 
MowrTarions. 


es 








(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. ] 





SELECTIONS FROM VARIOUS FRENCH WORKS. 


NO. L. 
—— 


THE SILENT ACADEMY; OR, THE EMBLEMS. 
— 

There was a celebrated academy at Amadan, the prinei- 
pal rule of which was, that the academicians must think 
much, write seldom, and speak as little as possible. It was 
called the Silent Academy ; and there was not, in Persia, 
a man of real learning who did not aspire to the honour of 
being admitted amember. Doctor Zeb, author of an ex- 
cellent little work, called, le Bailion, heard, in the interior 
of his province, that a place was vacant in the Silent Aca- 
demy. He immediately set out for Amadan. Being ar- 
rived at the academy, he commissioned the door-keeper to 
convey the following note to the President: —** Doctor Zeb 
humbly petitions for the vacant place.” The door-keeper 
instantly did as he was ordered ; but the Doctor and his 
note arrived too late, the plece was taken. 

The members were exceedingly distressed at this unfor- 
tunate circumstance. They had rather unwillingly ad- 
mitted a wit from the court, whose eloquence was the ad- 
miration of all the gay assemblies: for this individual they 
were obliged to refuse the learned Doctor Zeb. The Pre- 
sident, who was appointed to announce this disagreeable 
news to the Doctor, hesitated to execute his commission, 
and scarcely knew how toact. After having passed seve- 
ral minutes in thought, he ordered a large cup to be filled 
with water, up to the brim, so that another drop would 
have caused the liquor to overflow ; thea he motioned that 
the candidate should be introduced. The Doctor made 
his appearance in that unaffected and modest manner 
which almost always indicates true merit. The President 
arose, and, without speaking, pointed, with a sorrowful 
countenance, to the emblematical cup which was so ex - 
actly full. The Doctor immediately understood that there 
was no vacancy in the academy; but, without being dis- 
couraged, he instantly endeavoured to discover some way 
by which he could signify that to have a supernumerary 
member would not infringe materially on the rules. He 
saw a rose leaf on the ground ; he took it up, and placed 
it so gently on the surface of the watcr that not a single 
drop was shed. 

The loudest acclamations followed this ingenious reply ; 
the rules were, on that day, disregarded; and Doctor Zeb 
was received with unanimous applause. ‘They immediately 
placed before him the register in which each individual, 
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at his admission, en 
mained to be done, excepting that he was to express his 
acknowledgments ; but, as a real silent academician, Doc- | 
tor Zeb returned thanks without uttering a word. He | 
wrote on the margin of the book the number 100, which 
was that of his new brethren; then, putting a cipher be- 
fore the figures, (0100) he wrote underneath, ** there are 
neither more nor less.” The President replied with as 
much politeness as presence of mind. He placed the figure 
1 before the number one hundred, (1100) and he wrote 
** there are ten times more."—L' Abté Blanhcet Apologues 
Orientau2. 
Liverpool, Jan. 30, 1826. M. 








The foliowing whimsical and well-written article is taken 
from ** November Nights; or, Tales for Winter Evenings.” 
THE HONEYMOON. 
penne 
JOURNAL KEPT BY MR. SAMUBL BNACKS. 


Monday, April\.—All fool's ~ Quite otherwise with 
me, who, on this auspicious day, have done the only wise 
thing I ever did, viz.—taken unto myself a wife. After 
the ceremony the happy couple (Mrs. Snacks and myself) 
eet off, in a chaise and four, for Ramsgate. Journey de- 
lightful; but how could it be otherwise? Thought I 
never saw my Amanda look so divine: Canova’s Venus 
ecems modelled from her: the same deep languishing eye ; 
the same clustering ringlets; the same snowy voluptuous 
bosom ; the same,—Oh ! what a.lucky dog I am ! 

Tucsday, 2.—Kvening: overwhelmed by the tumult of 
my thoughts. Felt — young again (by-the-bye I am 
only 49 after all) and indited the following letter to my 
friend Tomkins, of the Temple.—** Dear Tom, burn your 
books and marry. Marry immediately, my old boy. No- 
thing like matrimony ; it is Paradise itself, pure, genuine, 
and unsophisticated.” Read my note to Amanda, im- 
printed on her soft cheek a husband's tenderest kiss, and 
sat down to a hot supper. 

Wednesday, 3.—Indulged in a pensive stroll along the 
sea shore, filled with connubial ecstacy. Thought of 
Thomson's exquisite lines on domestic bliss. ** Oh, happy 
they,” &c. I need scarcely add that my Amanda accom- 

ied me in this ramble, with her ringlets waving lke 
gossamer to the wind, and a smile of the most bewitching 
softness iumining her celcstial countenance. Enchanting 
girl! She wants nothing of an angel but the wings. 

Thursday, 4.—How genuine, how lasting is domestic 
bliss! Study has its advantages; but, compared with the 
ecstacies of Hymen, it is nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Middleton and Milton, I remember, both speak with en- 
thusiasm of ** wedded love.” Gibbon frequently alludes 
to it as ** the most tender of human connexions.” John- 
son says that ** there is no happiness without it;" and, in- 
deed, all authors who are good for any thing are loud in its 
praise. By the Roman law, however, a wife was express] 
called ** a thing,” a part of the domestic furniture, whic 
might be sold by her husband ; so that, on making a ca- 
talogue of his goods, he might thus enumerate them :— 
Lot 1,—Four sofas, two tables, three pillow-cases, one 
wash-tub, a wife, and a bed-candlestick.—Only conceive a 
wife (my Amanda, for instance) placed side by side with a 
wash-tub ! 

Friday, 5 —Of all jokes, the most absurd are those 
launched against women, and wives in particular. For 
this reason, I am resolved, should my darling Amanda 
ever bless me with children, to prevent them learning the 
Eton Latin Grammar, from its observing, in one of the 
rules of syntax, that ‘tthe masculine gender is more wor- 
thy than the feminine,” &c. Monstrous violation both of 


grammar and gratitude! 
a) e e cy e e 
Sunday, 14.—Continued rain. What a bore is a wet 
Sunday in the country. Amanda, by-the-bye, said, plea- 
santly enough, that wet weather might at least be expected 
in a watering place. Attended morning church, and in- 
quired of a fat clerk whether there was any evening service. 
wunched, by way of amusement. Looked out of the win- 
dow, and busied myself in counting the eaves-drops. 
Thought of my books in Lincoln's Inn. Untied my shoe- 
«trings, in order to tic them up again. Picked my best 
breeches to pieces, for one must do something. 
Mem.—It seems a long time to dinner. 


Formally introduced to him, and shaken on the spot by a 

hand as hard as a deal board. Z 
Mem.—Amanda seems much taken with him—but this 

of course, tor the fellow is full of cravat and compliment, 


| and stands six foot high, by about three broad.—Cun’t 


say I like his looks. 

Tuesday, 16.—Received a visit from the long Irishman. 
Offered Amanda and myself tickets for the Margate As- 
sembly. Kicked her under the table as a Lint to decline 
them. No use, one might as well kick a post.—Fellow 
stuid a full hour, during which Mrs. Samucl Snacks never 
ceased taiking. A pert silly giggling—but what can you 
expect from a woman? And yet, notwithstanding this, 
Solomon, in his Proverbs, has the assurance to say, °° W 
findeth a wife, findeth a good thing.” —Can't say [ think so. 

Wednesday, 17.—Had a tiff with Mrs. Samuel Snacks 
about the long Irishman. In return she called me jealous ; 
shows how little she knows of human nature. How can 
I be jealous of such an uncouth, raw-boned, disjointed 
jackanapes? Called him so, before her face, and got nick- 
named an ** old trump,” in reply. 

Mem.—Thuat's all one gets tor one’s good nature—** old 
frump,” indeed! Think of that now. I should not mind 
her calling me a **frump,” but ** old !"’ besides, “tis no 
such thing, I shall not be fifty till Michaelmas day. Went 
to bed in a rage, and dreamed of the long Irishman. 

Thursday, 18.—Walked out before breakfast, and met 
the long Irishman. I detest swearing; but d—n him 
what docs he mean by it? Dined at three o'clock, and 
helped twice to cheese by way of something todo. Went 
half-price to the theatre, and at the corner of the stage- box 
bobbed against the long Irishman. Mrs. Samuel Snacks 
sniiled on him. _{ think at Jeast she did ;—nay, I'll swear 
she did—I'll take my oath she did—by Heaven she did! 
Conceive what a jack-ass I must have looked ! 

Friday, 19.—Felt exceedingly awkward about the tem- 
wy and dreamed that Mrs. Samuel Snacks, like Diana, 

ad turned me intoa stag. Received three letters of con- 
gratulation on my marriage. Lounged at I.iddal’s library, 
and met, on my return, the long Irishman in earnest con- 
versation with Mrs. Samuel Snacks. How could Mrs. 
Samuel Snacks imagine it was possible to be jealous of 
such a wretch? Had a quarrel with her about him (not 
that I think him worth quarrelling about) and rushed, in 
a rage, to the theatre. 

Mem.—‘ forgot to mention that Mrs. Samuel Snacks 
went with me. 

Saturday, 20.—Another quarrel. Astonishing Mrs. 
Samuel Snacks can’t keep her temper. Threatened to 
fling the best blue sugar basin at my head. Whata vixen! 
But it’s no use, I see clearly how it is; I’m a wretch for 
life. Received a letter of condolence from Tomkins. Re- 
plied, by return. as follows :—** Dear Tom—If you have 
not already married, avoid it like the devil ;—hanging is 
a mere joke to it.” 


Che Raleidoscope. — 








EDOUARD, PAR L’AUTEUR D'OURIKA. 
ei 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.] 


A novel, in two volumes, under this title has just been 
published in Paris, where it is a very general favourite. 
It is written by the Duchess of Duras, whose popular 
story of Ourika was inserted in the fourth volume of the 
Kaleidoscope. We had been expecting a copy of Edouard 
for the last fortnight, in order that we may be enabled to 
judge whether it possessed sufficient interest to induce us 
to give an original translation of the whole in the Kalei- 
doseope. We did not receive it until Saturday, or we 
should have entered upon our task this week, having 
determined upon the translation. It is probable that some 
of ithe London periodicals will also give an English ver- 
sion of the novel; but whether or not, we shall pez- 
severe in our design, as we have lately met with some 
French works of celebrity translated on the spur of the 
moment for the literary market, in a style neither credi- 
table to the original nor the translator. The intelligent 
editor of that able periodical, the London Magazine, has 
set this matter in a very correct point of view, in his pub- 
lication .of the present month, in an article entitled, 





Monday, 15.—Drove over to Margate. Amanda dressed 
un the extreme of fashion, and full, as usual, of vivacity. 
Walked together on the fort, Met one Captain Dermot | 
"Doherty, a long [rishman Of Ballyshannon, and a for- 


**Monthly Advice to Purchasers of Books.”  ‘** This 
branch of literature” (translation) ‘* is most shamefully 
conducted m this country: any body fancies that he or 
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rolled himself. After this nothing re- mer suiter of my wife (till he found she had nothing.) she can translate; the sole qualification is supposed to bé 


& smattering of the language of the original, a dictionary, 
and a grammar. We can bear testimony to the fact that 
this art is one of difficult acquisition, and of very rare at. 
tainment. Great practice and attention are necessary to 
destroy the traces of the foreign tongue, and much more 
to throw the ideas of the author into a correct and elegant 
English dress.” We shall, in our next, give the whole 
preface; and shall proceed with the remainder of the work 
with all possible expedition. —£uit. Kal. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 





























(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | thermo.) Phermo-| + xtreme) state of Remarks 
at meter8 meter during ithe Wind at 
boon, Morning | noon. Night. | at noon. noen. 
Feb. | | | 
1 29 541 41 0} 46 0! 39 O| S.E. ‘Pair. 
2 | 29 48] 44 G| 473 0/ 40 0| S.B. |Clouay. 
3 |}29 30/ 45 O| 54 O} 433 0) S.W. |Rain. 
4 /29 57] 42 O| 513.0! 38 O S.S.E. |Pair. 
5 |29 40} 43 0} 47 0} 40 0O' SS. {Rain, 
6 | 28 98/ 47 0] 55 0! 42 O S.S.W. Rain. 
7 '29 70; 44 O] 4730: 4130 Fair. 





1st,—Remarkably dense fog from 9 to 11 a.m. 
PP a nen — j vee: depression of the barometer 
$ morning, denoting a storm; at 4 p.m. a viol 
which continued unabated till midnight. a 
a potas —— in A as ane taken place since 
e mercury having ascended, i ours, 
72 parts of an inch. - ers sins che > 


Amateur Performance for the Sufferers by the Mirami- 
chi Conflugrat. Our readers will learn, from an ade 
vertisement in the advertising department of this day's 
publication, that the amateur performance for this benee 
volent ep med is fixed for Saturday, the 25th instant, 
under the patronage of the Mayor. The attractions of the 
evening, and the excellence of the cause which the ama- 
teurs have so henevolently espoused, will, doubtless, pro- 
duce an important addition to the sum already subseribed 
by our townsmen for the sufferers by the recent dreadful 
calamity. 














" EEE 
Co Worrespondents, 


Oranoe PrEeLs.—We have, at least fifty times, warned the 
public against the shameful and criminathabit of leaving the 
peels of oranges on the parapet, to the imminent risk of the 
limbs or lives of passengers. We know it to be a fact, that 
one lady in this town, in consequence of a fall, occasioned 
by slipping over an orange peel, received a compound frac. 
ture, which terminated her life, after a long suffering. On 
Friday evening a poor old man had his leg broken, in Lord- 
street, in consequence of a fall, occasioned by the shame 
fully careless habit against which we are protesting. He 
was carried to the Intirmary; and it is not improbable that 
he will fall a victim to the accident. We wish the commis 
sioners of Watch, Lamps, and Scavengers, who have Ja- 
boured so long, in vain, to persuade street passengers to 
walk “right hand tothe wall,” would caution the public 
against strewing orange peels about. The magistrates 
would also do well to order placards to be affixed, conspicu- 
ously, at all the orange stalls, and in all the fruit shops. 

Fornippen Grounp.—If J. H. P. has been a reader of the Ke 
leidoscope even for a very limited period, he must be aware 
that bis ‘school-boy’s inquiries,” as he terms them, are 
wholly inadmissible. We meddle neither with religious 
nor political controversy ; and, inasmuch as the Kaleidoscope 
is concerned, this rule, which has been adopted voluntarily 
on our part, is one to which we should rigidly adhere, if 
we were not pledged so to do, 

Cc. C. C., several of whose communieations have been offered 
us for insertion, is informed that there is such difficulty ip 
deciphering his hieroglyphics that we have given up the 
attempt as almost hopeless. Our correspondent ought 
really to have more regard for our time and eye-sight, than 
to trifle with the former, and put the latter to such severe 
tests as he has done. 

Tue LANARN System oF EpucatTion.—Our re-print of the in- 
teresting pamphlet on this subject will be brought to a close 
in our next. 

Gispon’s Essay ON LITERATURE will probably oceupy us & 
fortnight or three weeks longer before it is completed. 

We shall appropriate the anecdote of Mf. W. F. 

Crispace.—The calculations of W. Dobson, of Elland, are re- 
served for next week. 








Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDaY, by 
E. Satu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool 
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